MODERN TRAVEL

tear open the carriages and fall to plunder. It
had taken nearly ten minutes.

I looked up-line through my glasses and saw
the Mudowwara patrol breaking back uncertainly
towards the railway to meet the train-fugitives
running their fastest northward. I looked south,
to see our thirty men cantering their camels neck
and neck in our direction to share the spoils.
The Turks there, seeing them go, began to move
after them with infinite precaution, firing volleys.
Evidently we had a half-hour respite, and then a
double threat against us.

I ran down to the ruins to see what the mine
had done. The bridge was gone ; and into its
gap was fallen the front wagon, which had been
filled with sick. The smash had killed all but
three or four, and had rolled dead and dying into
a bleeding heap against the splintered end. One
of those yet alive deliriously cried out the word
typhus. So I wedged shut the door, and left
them there, alone.

Succeeding wagons were derailed and smashed:
some had frames irreparably buckled. The second
engine was a blanched pile of smoking iron. Its
driving wheels had been blown upward, taking
away the side of the fire-box. Cab and tender
were twisted into strips, among the piled stones
of the bridge abutment. It would never run
again* The front engine had got off better:
though heavily derailed and lying half-over, with
the cab burst, yet its steam was at pressure, and
driving-gear intact.
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